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■degree than any one else before him. They freely told him a great many of their 
fairy tales, legends, and songs, which had never been imparted to outsiders. 
He had them written down in the vernacular by his native assistants and, in 
order to ascertain that their rendition was in every way in accordance with the 
spirit of the subject, had them written over again in Hindustani. With these 
two versions as a basis he undertook the publication in the vernacular which 
was, in its turn, printed at the expense of the Government to serve its officials 
as a reader of that language and an introduction into the understanding of the 
character of their subjects ("Kurukh Folk Lore in the Original"). In this 
German edition of the more important of these stories, the author presents them, 
for the first time, to readers of the Western world. They contain a great amount 
of pleasant reading, much of which would amuse children as European fairy 
tales do, and like these they are full of facts of a very high value for the 
•ethnologist. It is especially interesting to observe certain similarities with 
Western folk lore and biblical traditions, such as the cunning of the fox, the 
creation of man, the survival of two people after one great cataclysm (in this 
case a conflagration), arid the like. The author has accomplished a very meritori- 
ous task in making this folk lore accessible to Western scholars, and he ought 
to be thanked especially for the simple, truthful way of his reproduction, which 
is nowhere tainted by the additions and implications which jeopardize the 
scientific value of many publications sent forth from missionary circles. 

M. K. G. 

The Todas. By W. H. R. Rivers. London: Macmillan & Co., 1906. 
755 PP- (Price, $6.50.) 
To the comparatively extensive literature on that isolated tribe of the 
Nilgiri Hills; the Todas, the author has added, by this book, a wonderful 
amount of new information on their religious and social institutions. The most 
striking feature in the daily life of the Todas is the prominent place occupied 
in it by the buffalo. The care and culture of their buffaloes are associated with 
much ceremonial, and the milking and churning operations of the dairy form the 
basis of the greater part of their religious ritual. With the Todas, a priest is 
a man especially set apart for attending those buffaloes, and their temples are 
the dairies in which the milk of the sacred animals is churned. Every opera- 
tion of the dairy has thus become a religious act, and every incident in the 
lives of the buffaloes a pretext for religious ceremonial. There are various 
degrees of sanctity among the buffaloes, and the dairies where they are kept 
form, accordingly, an ascending series with increasing complexity of ritual, and 
increasing sanctity of the priest-dairyman. The author describes in detail the 
various acts and stages of this complicated ritual, both with regard to the opera- 
tions of the dairy and the lives and duties of the priests. The present state of 
the Toda religion seems to be one in which the ritual has outlived the beliefs 
which once were at the bottom of it. This is, probably, an effect of seclusion. 
Contrary to other tribes in more accessible regions, where contact with the out- 
side world and especially with Christian missionaries has attacked and more or 
less destroyed the ancient forms of worship while the people cling so much more 
tenaciously to their old traditions, the Todas have in their isolation preserved 
only the visible forms of their beliefs, the ceremonial, and lost the origin and true 
significance of the same. Most of their individual gods have thus become very 
unreal beings to them; they have certain vague ideas about certain gods as the 
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authors of punishment, but the attitude of worship is apparently in a state of 
transition from the gods themselves to the material objects used in their service; 
buffaloes, dairies, bells, etc. Even the ritual, the author observed, has suffered 
from this changed attitude toward its meaning. It is often carried out now less 
conscientiously than in former times, and almost casuistical syllogisms are used 
in some instances to avoid its requirements. The Todas, in fact, "show us, in 
little, the general traits characteristic of the degeneration of religion." 

A study of the social customs of the Todas is a study in polyandry. When a 
woman marries a man she becomes the wife of his brothers at the same time. 
The problem of fatherhood is settled in a very simple and original way. When 
a woman is pregnant with her first child the man who is going to assume the 
duties of father performs with her a ceremony called pursiitpimi, the main fea- 
ture of which consists in his offering her a bow and arrow. From that time on 
he is considered the father, not only of this ch'ild, but of any future children the 
woman may have, unless another man performs the pursiitpimi during a later 
pregnancy by which fatherhood, for all legal and social purposes, is transferred 
to him with regard to the child about to be born as well as those who may fol- 
low. On the other hand, marriage is subject to a considerable number of re- 
strictions. A fundamental one is the law against intermarriage between the two 
principal divisions of the Todas, the Tarthar and the Teivali, and to a lesser 
degree between members of their own clans within these divisions. The prohi- 
bition of marriage does not, however, include prohibition of sexual intercourse; 
for, besides her husbands, a woman may be united by the mokhthaditi union to 
another man, as a rule, one of the opposite division. This mokhthodvail is a 
recognized lover, with the consent of her husbands, but he has no rights over any 
children that may be his, as all the woman's children are legally and socially 
those of her husband, viz., the man who performed the pursiitpimi on her. Like- 
wise the children, even those of the mohhthodvail, belong to the clan of their 
legal father in the same way as the mother has, by her marriage, become a mem- 
ber of that clan, even if the lover should be dead or live separated from the 
mother. If the mokhthodvail is a Tarthar and the woman a Teivali she may go 
and live with him at the Tarthar village; but in the opposite case, the Tarthar 
woman must not follow her Teivali mokhthodvail and he is allowed only to visit 
her . at her husbands' house. The details of these relations furnish interesting 
problems to illustrate Mucke's "avunculate." 

Another restriction placed upon marriage is that given by the piiliol relation, 
viz., forbidden bloodkinship, the foremost of which is that a man must not marry 
the daughter of his father's brother or of his mother's sister. On the other hand, 
the orthodox marriage is that with the daughter of his father's sister or his 
mother's brother, called matchuni. The matchuni is always the first husband of 
a girl, the marriage generally being contracted in infancy. If, among the adult 
couples, marriages between matchuni do not appear as frequently as ought to be 
expected from this custom it is due partly to the loss. by death of the matchuni 
after which another marriage was contracted, partly to the custom called terersthi, 
which Consists in the transfer of a wife from one husband to another, so that the 
remaining together of a couple united in infancy is the exception rather than the 
rule. The strictness with which the matchuni is bound to be the first husband 
of the girl is perhaps most strikingly illustrated in the fact that, when a girl 
dies unmarried, her matchuni has to perform by the dead body the pursiitpimi 
ceremony. 
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It seems as if more recently the polyandric institutions were showing a ten- 
dency to become combined with polygyny. The author observed several in- 
stances where two brothers had two wives, instead of one, each of them being 
evidently the wife of both, but what he saw of it was not found sufficient to 
serve as a basis for generalisations. In this instance, as everywhere throughout 
the book, the author shows himself in possession of that rare ability not always 
found with ethnological writers of distinguishing between the facts observed and 
his, or his interpreters', interpretations of the same. In every line of the book we 
Can tell exactly what he saw, or what he considers to be based on sufficiently 
trustworthy report to be offered as facts, or what are hypotheses still wanting 
further investigation. The book would be perfectly admirable merely for the 
sake of this clear distinction between fact and theory, even if it were not so for 
the astonishing mass of material that it places at our disposal. No better in- 
stance of the thoroughness that characterises the author's proceedings can be 
mentioned than the 72 genealogical tables of Toda families, comprising almost 
all of the 800 people that compose the tribe, which form the basis of his explana- 
tions of family law, and which are in themselves one of the most valuable docu- 
ments ever furnished to ethnology. M. K. G. 

The Geology of the Parapara Subdivision, Karamea, Nelson. 
James Mackintosh Bell, assisted by Ernest John Herbert 
Webb and Edward De Courcy Clarke. Bulletin No. 3 (New Series), 
New Zealand Geological Survey. Wellington, New Zealand, 1907. 

The newer regions of the world are geographically interesting for two chief 
reasons. In the first place, the great development in recent years of land form 
description and analysis has bred a strong desire to see in how far the syste- 
matic nomenclature is applicable to the newer and hitherto scientifically unde- 
scribed lands. Each new exploration, each new description, is a matter of conse- 
quence, as it tests the reliability and fitness both of our physiographic vocabulary 
and, among other things, of our modern view of uniformitarianism as applied to 
the origin and development of land forms 

These new studies are of interest, in the second place, because they increase 
our knowledge of the limits of the material resources available to man. Upon 
this second point depends a whole train of geographic circumstances, for the re- 
sources of the earth are a very large part of that total environment which con- 
ditions and therefore explains man's activities and welfare. The progress of 
nations and even races and the nature of their relations are very closely associ- 
ated with the material resources of the lands they occupy. Furthermore, and in 
so far as geography is a study of distributions, the occurrence and future dis- 
covery of material resources is a matter of great moment, because it constitutes 
the chief reason why the populations of the earth are distributed as they now 
are and why profound changes in present distributions may be expected in the 
future, with the opening up of new sources of wealth. 

It is for these reasons that the report before us, though primarily economic 
and geologic, is also of geographic interest. It deals with the limits of resources 
in the area considered and presents clear descriptions of physiographic types. 
These two phases of the report will be briefly set forth as follows: 

The main physiographic features of the Parapara area, the most northerly 
part of the South Island of New Zealand, are: (1) a mountainous old land, (2) 
uplands representing faulted blocks of an ancient coastal plain, and (3) the 



